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LAFAYETTE AND THE INDIAN GIRL. 
[Levasseur relates the following singular meeting between Lafay- 

ette and a young Indian, who was educated among the whites 

and-retarued to savage life, in his Journal of Lafayette’s 
journey in America. This interesting scene took place at 

Kaskaskia, Illinois. 

I was still among the Indians, questioning the 
ponter as to the situation and force of. their tribes, 
which civilization is rapidly diminishing, when I 
saw the secretary of the Governor of Louisiana, 
Mr. Caire, approach, who came to propose that I 
should go with him to visit an Indian encampment 
at a very short distance from the village. After 
about a quarter of an hour’s walk, we arrived at a 
fence, which we climed, and behind which two 
horses attracted our attention by the noise of the 
bells hung round their necks A little further on, 
the pass enlarging, formed a delightful little valley, 
in the middle of which some huts of bark were 
raised in a half circle—this was the Indian camp 
wesought. After a minute examinatiom of this 
litle camp, we were about to leave it, when I was 
arrested on the border of the streamlet which ran 
through it, by the sight of a small mill wheel which 
appeared to have been thrown on the bank by the 
rapidity of the current. I took it up and placed it 
where { thought it had been originally put by the 
children, on two stones a little above the water— 
aod the current striking the wings made it turn 
rapidly. This puerility, (which probably would 
have passed from my memory, if on the same even- 
ing, it had not placed me before the Indians in a 
situation sufficiently extraordinary) greatly excited 
the attention of the old woman, who, by her ges- 
tures, expressed to us a lively satisfaction. 

On returning to Kaskaskia, we found M. de 
Syon, an amiable young Frenchman, of much in- 
telligence, who, on the invitation of Gen. Lafayette 
left Washington City with us to visit the southern 
and western States. Like us, he had just made an 
excursion into the neighborhood, and appeared 
quite jovous at the discovery he had made—he had 
met, in the midst of the forest, at the head of a 
troop of Indians, a pretty young woman who spoke 
French very well, and expressed herself with a 
grace at. which he appeared as much astonished as 
we were, She had asked him if it was true that 
Lafayette was at Kaskaskia, and on his replying 
affirmatively, she manifeted a great desire to see 
him. “I always carry with me,” said she to M. 
de Syon, “a relique that is very dear to me—I 
would wish to show it to him—it would prove to 
him that his name is not less venerated in the midst 
of our tribes than among the white Americans for 
whom he fought.” And in speaking thus she drew 
from her bosom a little pouch which enclosed a let- 
ter carefully wrapped in several pieces of paper. 
“Tt is from Lafayette,” said she, ‘* he wrote it to 
my father a long time since, and my father when 
he died, left it to me as the most precious thing he 
possessed.” At the sight of this letter, M. de Svon 
Proposed to the Indian girl to go with him to Kas- 
kaskia, assuring her that Genera! Lafayette would 
be very much pleased to see her—but this proposi- 
tion seemed to embarrass her, and under various 
pretexts, she refused to come. ‘* However,” she 
added, “if you have any thing to’ say to me this 
evening, you will find me in my camp, which is 
‘lose by the village—any one can direct you the 
way, for T am well known at Kaskaskia. My name 
8 Mary.” 

Afterwards I spoke to General Lafayette of the 


‘] ™eting with the young Indian girl—and from the 


dire he manifested to see her, I left the table with 








M. de Syon, at the moment when the company be- 
gan to exchange patriotic toasts, and sought me a 
guide to Mary’s camp. We soomarrived at the 
middle of the camp, which was lighted by a large 
fire, around which a dozen Indians were squatted, 
preparing their sapper—they received us with cor- 
diality, and, as soon as they were informed of the 
object of our visit, one of them conducted us to Ma- 
ry’s hut, whom we found sleeping on a bison skin. 
At the voice of M. de Syon, which she recognized, 
she arose and listened attentively to the invitation 
from General Lafayette to come to Kaskaskia—she 
seemed quite flattered by it, but said before deciding 
to accompany us, she wished to mention it to her 
husband. While she was consulting with him, I 
heard a piercing cry—and turning round I saw near 
me the old woman I had found alone in the camp 
in the morhing—she had just recognized me by 
the light of the fire, and designated me to her com- 
panions, who, quitting immediately their occupa- 
tions, rushed round me in a circle, and began to 
dance with demonstrations of great joy and grati- 
tude.—Their tawny and nearly naked bodies, their 
faces fantastically painted, their expressive gesticu- 
lations, the reflection of the fire, which gave a red 
tinge to all the surrounding objects, every thing 
gave to this scene something of an infernal aspect, 
and I fancied myself for an instant in the midst of 
demons. Mary witnessing my embarrassment, put 
an end to it by ordering the dance to cease, and 
then explained to me the honors which they had 
justrendered me. ‘ When we:wish to know if an 
enterprize we meditate will be happy, we place ina 
rivuleta small wheel slightly supported on two stones 
—if the wheel turns during three suns without be- 
ing thrown down, the augury is favorable—but if 
the current carry it away, and thiows it upon the 
bank, it isa certain proof that our project is not ap- 
proved by the Great Spirit, unless, however, a 
stranger comes to replace the little wheel before 
the end of the third day. You are this stranger who 
has restored our manitou and our hopes, and this 
is your title to be thus celebrated among us.” In 
pronouncing these last words, an ironical smile 
played on her lips, which caused me to doubt her 
faith in the manitou.—" You do not appear to 
be very much convinced,” said I to her, “of the 
efficacy of the service which I have rendered you 
in raising the manitou ?””’—She silently shook her 
head, then raising her eyes, ‘‘ I have been taught,” 
said she, “‘to place my confidence higher ;—all my 
hopes are in the God [ have been taught to believe 
in—the God of the Christians.” 

I had at first been much astonished to hear an 
Indian woman speak French so well, and I was not 
less so in learning that she was a Christian—Mary 
perceived it, and toput an end to my surprise, she 
related to me her history, while her husband and 
those who were to accompany her to Kaskaskia, 
hastily took thei: supper of maize, cooked in milk. 
She informed me that her father, who was a chief of 
one of the nations who inhabited the shores of the 
great lakes of the north, had formerly fought with 
a hundred of his followers, under the orders of La- 
fayette, when the latter commanded an army on the 
frontiers. ‘That he had acquired much glory, and 
gained the friendship of the Americans... A long 
time after, that is, about twenty years ago, he left 
the shores of the great lakes with some of his war- 
riors, his wife and daughter~and afier having 
marched a long time, he established himself on the 
shores of the river Illinois. ‘‘] was very young 
then, but have not yet, however, forgotten the hor- 
rible sufferings we endured during this long jour- 
ney, made in a rigorous winter, across a country 
peopled by nations with whom we were unacquaint- 
ed—they were such, that my poor mother, who near- 








ly always carried me on her shoulders, already well 
loaded with baggage, died under them some days 
after our arrival—my father placed me under the 
care of another woman, who also emigrated with us, 
and occupied himself in securing the tranquil pos- 
session of the lands on which we had come to es- 
tablish ourselves, by forming alliances with our new 
neighbors. The Kickapoos were those who receit- 
ed us best, and we soon considered ourselves as 
forming a part of their nation. The year following 
my father was chosen by them, with some from 
among themselves, to go and regulate some affairs 
of the nation with the agent of the United States, 
residing here at Kaskaskia—he wished that I should 
be of the company—for although the Kickapoos had 
shown themselves very generous and hospitable to- 
wards him, he feared that some war might break out 
in his absence, as he well knew the intrigues of 
the Engiish to excite the Indians against the 
Americans. This same apprehension induced 
him to accede to the request made by the American 
agent, to leave me in his family, to be educated 
with his infant daughter.—My father had much es- 
teem for the whites of that great nation for whom 
he had formerly fought,—he never had cause to 
complain of them, and be who offered to take charge 
of me inspired him with great confidence by the 
frankness of his manners, and above all by the fi- 
delity with which he treated the affairs of the In- 
dians—he, therefore, left me, promising to return 
to see me every year after the great winter's hunt— _ 
he came, in fact, several times afterwards—end 1, 
notwithstanding the disagreeableness of a sedentary 
life, grew up answering the expectations of my 
careful benefactor and his wife. I became attach- 
ed to their daughter, who grew up with me, and 
the truths of the Christian religion easily supplant- 
ed in my mind the superstition of my fathers, whom 
I had scarcely known—yet, I confess to you, not- 
withstanding the influence of religion and civiliza- 
tion on my youthful heart, the impressions of in- 
fancy were not entirely effaced. If the pleasure of 
wandering conducted .me into the shady forest, I 
breathed more freely, and it was with reluctance 
that I returned home—when, in the cool of the even- 
ing, seated in the door of my adopted father’s habi- 
tation, I heard in the distance, through the silence 
of the night, the piercing voice of the Indians, ral- 
lying to return to camp, I started with a thrill of 
joy, and my feeble voice imitated the voice of the 
savage with a facility that affrighted my young com- 
panion—and when occasionally some warriors came 
to consult my benefactor in regard to their treaties, 
or hunters to offer him a part of the produce of their 
chase, 1 was always the first to run to meet and wel- 
come them—I testified my joy to them by every im- 
aginable means, and I could not avoid admiring and 
wishing for their simple ornaments, which appeared 
to me far preferable to the brilliant decorations of 
the whites. 

‘In the meanwhile, for five years my father had 
not appeared at the period of the return from the 
winter’s hunting—but a warrior whom I had often 
seen with him, came and found me one evening at 
the entrance of the forest, and said to me, “ Mary, 
thy father is old and feeble, he has been unable to 
follow us here—but he wishes to see thee once more 
before he dies, and he has charged me to conduct 
thee to him.” In saying these words he forcibly 
took my hand, and dragged me with him. J had 
not even time to reply to him, nor even to take any 
resolution, before we were at 4 great distance, and 
I saw well that there was no part left for me but to 
follow him. We marched nearly all night, and at 
the dawn of day, we arrived at a bark hut, built in 


| the middle of a little valley.—Here I saw my father, 


his eyes turned towards the just rising sun. His 
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face was painted as for battle. His tomahawk or- 
namented with many sealps, was beside him—he 
was calm & silent as an Indian who awaiteth death. 
As soon as he saw me he drew from a pouch a pa- 
per wrapped with care in a very dry skin, and gave 
it to me, requesting that [ should preserve it as a 
most precious thing. ‘I wished to see thee once 
more before dying,” said he, “and to give thee this 
paper, which is the most powerful charm (manitou) 
which thou canst employ with the whites to interest 
them in thy favour; for all those to whom I have 
shown it have manifested towards mé a particular 


attachment. I received it from a great French war- 
rior, whom the English dreaded as much as the A- 
mericans loved, and with whom [ fought in my 
After these words my father was silent; 
Sciakapa, the name of 
the warrior who came for me, covered the body of 
my father with the branches of trees, and took me 


youth.” 
next morning he expired. 


back to my guardian.” 


Here Mary suspended her narrative, and presen- 
ted to me a letter a little darkened by time, but in 
“Stay,” said she to me, smi- 
ling, “‘ you see that I have faithfully complied with 
the charge of my father,—I have taken great care 
I opened the letter and recog- 
nised the signature and hand writing of General 
It was dated at Head Quarters, Alba- 
ny, June, 1778, after the northern campaign, and 
addressed to Panisciowa, an Indian Chief of one 
of the Six Nations, to thank him for the courageous 
manuer in which he, had served the American 


good preservation. 


of his manitou,” 


Lafayette. 


cause. 


‘*Well,” said Mary, “now that you know me wel 
enough to introduce me to General Lafayette, shal 


we go to him that [ may also greet him whom my 
father revered as the courageous warrior and the 


friend of our nations?” ‘“ Willingly,” I replied 


** but it seems to me that you have promised to in- 
form us in what manner, after having tasted for 
same time the sweets of civilization, you came to 
At this 
Mary looked downwards and seemed 
However, after a slight hesitation she 
resumed in a lower tone,—‘‘ After the death of my 
We 


the rude and savage life of the Indians ?” 
question 
troubled. 


father, Sciakapa often returned to see me. 
soon became attached to each other; he did no 


find it difficult to determine me.to follow him into 


the forest, where I became his wife. This resolu 


tion very much afflicted my benefactors. But when 
they saw that I found myself happy, they pardoned 


me; and each year during all the time that ouren 


eampment is established near Kaskaskia, I rarely. 
pass a day without going to see them ; if you wish, 


we can visit them, for their house is close by ou 


way, and you will see, by the reception they will 


give me, that they retain their esteem and friend 


ship.”—Mary pronounced these last words with a 
degree of pride, which proved to us that she feared 
that we might have formed a bad opinion of her, 
on account of her flight from the home of her ben- 
efactors with Sciakapa. We accepted her proposi- 
At er 
call her husband and eight warriors presented them- 
selves to escort us. M. de Syon offered her his arm, 
We were all very well 
received by the family of Mr. Mesnerd ; but Mary, 
above all, received the most tender marks of affec- 
Mr. Mes- 
nerd, Mary’s adopted father, was at Kaskaskia, as 
one of the committee charged with the reception of 
Lafayette, and Mrs. Mesnerd asked us if we would 


tion, and she gave the signal for departure. 
and we began our march. 


tion from the persons of the household. 


undertake to conduct her daughter to the ba 


which she herself was prevented from attending by 


indisposition. We assented with pleasure; an 


while Mary assisted Miss Mesnerd to complete her 
toilet, we seated ourselves round a great fire in the 


kitchen. 


Afier a little time, we took leave of Mrs. Mes- 
nerd, and found our Indian escort who had waited 
patiently for us at the door, and who resumed their 
position near us at some distance in front, to guide 
- 

t 
the teasperature was mild, and the fire-flies illumin- 
ated the atmosphere around.us.. M. de Syon con- 


aad prote.ct eur march, as if we had been ¢rossin 
enemy's couatry. The night was quite dark, 


ducted Miss Mesnerd, and I gave my arm to. Mary, 
who, notwithstanding the darkness, walked with a 
confidence and lightness which only a forest life 
could produce. ‘The fire-flies attracted and inter- 
ested me much; for, although this was not the first 
time I had observed them, 1 had never before seen 
them in such numbers. [asked Mary if these in- 
sects, which from their appearance seem so likely 
to astonish the imagination, had never given place 
among the Indians to popular. beliefs or tales, “Not 
among the nations of these countries, where every 
year we are familiarised with their great numbers,” 
said she to me, ** but I have heard that among the 
tribes of the north, they commonly believe that they 
are the souls of departed friends, who return to con- 
sole thei or demand the performance of some pro- 
mise. I even know several ballads on this subject. 
One of them appears to have been made a long time 
since, in a nation which lived farther north and no 
longer exists. It is by songs that great events and 
popular traditions are ordinarily preserved among 
us, and this ballad, which I have often heard sung 
by the young girls of our tribe leaves no doubt as 
to the belief of some Indians concerning the fire- 
fly.” Lasked her to sing me this song, which she 
did with much grace. Although I did not compre- 
hend the words, which were Indian, 1 observed a 
great harmony in their arrangement, and in the very. 
simple music in which they were sung an expres- 
sion of deep melancholy. 

When she had fihished the ballad, f asked her if 
she could not translate it for me into French, so 
that I might comprehend the sense. “ With diffi- 
culty,” she said, ‘for [ have always found great 
obstacles to translating exactly the expressions of 
our Indians into French, when I have served them 
as interpreter with the whites; but I will try.” 
Mary ended her ballad, and I expressed to her 
my thanks as we arrived at the bridge of Kaskaskia. 
—There, Sciakapa collected his escort, said a few 
words ta his wife, amd left us to enter the village 
alone. We approached the house of Mr. Morrison, 
at which the ball was given to General Lafayette. 
I then felt that Mary trembled; her trouble was so 
great that she could'nat conceal it from me. I asked 
the cause. “If you would spare mea great morti- 
fication,” she said, ** you will not conduct me a- 
mong the ladies of F,askaskia; they are now with- 
out doubt in their most brilliant dresses, and the 
coarseness of my clothes will inspire them with con- 
fempt and pity, two sentiments which will equally 
affect me. Besides I know that they blame me for 
having renounced the life of the whites, and I feel 
little at ease intheir presence.” I promised what she 
desired, and she became assured. Arrived at Mr. 
Morrison's, I conducted her into a lower chamber, 
and went to the hall to inform General Lafayette 
that the young Indian girl awaited him below. He 
hastened down and several of the committee with 
him. He saw and heard Mary with pleasure, and 
could not conceal his emotion on recognizing his 
letter, and observing with what holy veneration it 
had been preserved during nearly half a century in 
a savage nation, among whom he had not even sup- 
posed his name had ever penetrated. On her part 
the daughter of Panisciowa expressed with vivacity 
the happiness she enjoyed in seeing him, along with 
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American cause. 
After a half hour’s conversation, in which Gen- 


the fidelity and courageous conduct of some Indian 
ll 
tionary war, Mary manifested a wish to retire, and 


d| I accompanied her to the bridge, where I replaced 


bade them farewell, 


BENEVOLENCE. 








DO GOOD. 





whom, her father-had the honor to fight for the good 


eral Lafayette was pleased to relate the evidences of 


nations towards the Americans, during the revolu- 


her under the care of Sciakapa and his escort, and 


The Bible teaches us our duty to God and our 
fellow men, Itis in this blessed book we are told in 
what way we are to live if we would gain God's; 
favour in this world, and eternal happiness in that 


me 


ble commands, is. ‘‘ To do.good.”” - Now child 
although they cannot comply with this directio 
so many ways and to so great an extent as grown 

people, yet must not think they have no means ef 
doing good. You may not have money to give to 

the poor—you may not be able to assist the distres. 

sed, or to comfort the afflicted; yet you can sijj| 

do good. I will tell you of one way :—One of the 

Missionaries who is in Africa preaching the gospel 

to the inhabitants of that unhappy country, relates 

that he was much gratified on “‘ overhearing a boy 

about eleven years of age endeavoring to explain 

to a still younger boy the parable of the virgins. 
He did his best, and was often right.” Now this 

little boy felt thankful that he had been tayght 
God’s Holy Book, and he wished that others might 
learn as well as himself, 

Mapy of you can in this way do good. You have 
brothers and sisters whom you can often help in 

getting their lessons, You ¢can.tell them what you 
know, and thus assist them very much, This is 
one way of doing good; but you must take care 
that when you do this you don’t do it to show hex 
much you Late: if youdo you are governed by 
bad motive ; you are led by pride, and not by a love 
of God, and a desire to obey his commandments, 
Your conduct God will not approve,. but will look 
on it with displeasure. See then when you are 
about to try to do good in this way, what are your 
motives, and pray God to “‘ cleanse the thoughts of 
your heart by the inspiration of his Holy Spirit, 
that you may perfectly love him, and worthily mag. 
nify his holy name.” [ Children’s. Mag. 


ren, 
Nn in 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury, 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


The following is an exact copy of a relation pre- 
sented to the church of Christ in Stratham, N. H. 
thirty one years since, by a little girl then about 
eleven years of age. The Pastor, who received 
her into the church, left Stratham about twenty- 
one years since ; but says she is still living, and he 
has frequently received very pleasing eccounts of 
her piety and Christian walk and_ conversation. 
‘When [I was occupied,’ he continues, ‘in a 
course of parochial visitation, I met her witha 
family at some distance from her paternal habite- 
tion. Afler conversing with her friends, one of 
whom was a pious sister, and young convert, she 
accosted me, and said—‘' I have desired, for some 
time, to enjoy an opportunity of conversing with 
you, but had not courage enough to speak to you | 
when we are surrounded with company.” Well, 
said I, nothing will discourage you now; and if 
you wish to converse on any particular subject, 
you will tell me. ‘‘ Oh yes,” said she, “I want to 
tell you what God has done for my soul." J assur- 
ed her it would be delightful to me to hear what 
she had to say on that subject. She immediately 
commenced by giving in substance what is contain- 
ed in the relation.’ 

Relation to the Church of Christ in Stratham, N.H. 


‘My dear and honored parents had often told 
me, when I was preparing to. go to meeting, that I 
ought to attend to the retizious exercises, and at 
least to remember the text. On the Lord's dey 
last summer as I was going to meeting, I recollect- 
ed my mother’s advice, and had a great desire, and © 
some strong resolutions, to attend and at Jeast to 
carry the text home with me, but I think I shall 
never forget it. Those solemn words, “ How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation!” 
seem to be imprinted on my heart, and will not, 
trust, be soon blotted out of my memory. I think 
T felt the truth of every word that was said in the 
sermon. I am sure I saw that the salvation of Je- 


sus Christ was truly a great salvation, and that st 
was very wicked to neglect it; and as dangerous 
as it was wicked, And J am_ very sensible, that 
though I was a young sinner, I needed that gress . 
salvation, as really as the oldest sinner in the.meet- 








which is tacome. One ofthe things which the Bi-! 


ing house. 1 was very, sure 1 bad. wickedly neg- 
lected it. Returning home I.conld not help Shake. 
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ing ofthe text and sermon. Nor could I help re- 
proaching myself for my wicked neglect of Jesus, 
and his great salvation. 

“After this, I attended lectures whenever I 
could; and thought all the awful and solemn warn- 
ings of the word of God were directed to me, as 
really as if I had been named. 1 heard those 
alarming words, ‘‘ Depart ye cursed into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
And this awful sentence I believed would be ad- 
dressed toall those who lived in sin, and died des- 
titute of love to God and the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
found I had no love to God, no love to Jesus, and 
was certain that if I lived and died so, God would 
say to me, “depart.” The thought distressed me. 
Loould not bear to think of being banished from 
God. I wanted to know and love God. I asked 
for mercy. My heart I saw was wicked, and must 
be changed, or God could not love me. I found I 
could not change it myself, and I ttied to pray that 
God would renew my hard and sinful heart. I saw 
too that I could not merit this favor, that my pray- 
ers could not help me nor oblige the Lord to save 
me. I found myself altogether helpless, and lying 
at the mercy of God. . And forever blessed be his 
name, He led me to trust in his mercy in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I had, I think, some clear view of 
Jesus, as the Saviour who alone can save a sinner 
so unworthy as I saw myself to be. I think I en- 
joy a measure of that peace and comfort which flow 
from reliance on his glorious grace alone. And 
though I have had many doubts and fears, I have 
also many sweet and refreshing seasons. 

‘“ And now, Jesus Christ is so precious to my 
soul ; his religion is so refreshing to my mind ; his 
beloved people are so dear to my heart; and his 
ordinances are so lovely in my view, that I long and 
wish to enjoy access tothem. I cannot but anx- 
iously desire to give myself up to God, and to his 
church, in the bonds of his own everlasting cove- 
nant. And now, while I ask your charity, I also 
beg your prayers to God, that he would own me as 
a-child of his in that day, when he will make up his 
jewels.” 


—— 
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ESAU SELLING HIS BIRTHRIGHT. 

*‘ And the boys grew: and Esau was a cunning 
hunter, a man of the field; and Jacob was a plain 
man, dwelling in tents. And Isaac loved Esau, 
because he did eat of his venison: but Rebekah 
loved Jacob. And Jacob sod [or boiled] pottage ; | 
and Esau came from the field, and he was faint. 
And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, 
with that same red pottage, for I am faint: there- 
fore was his. name called Edom [or Red.] And 
Jacob said, Se!l me this day thy birthright. And 
Esau said, Behold, 1 am at the point to die; and 
what profit shall this birthright do to me? And 
Jacob said, Swear to me this day; and he sware 
unto him: and he sold his birthright unto Jacob. 
Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of len- 
tiles; and he did eat and drink, and rose up, and 
went his way; thus Esau despised his birthright. 
Gen. xxv. 27 to 34. 

Here is a new race springing up: thus “one 


another generation cometh.” Rebekah is now in- 
troduced to us.as the mother of Esau and Jacob: 
these differed in their pursuits; Esau loved hunt- 
ing, and was cunning in laying his snares to catch 
his game, while Jacob was a plain man watching. 
his flocks and his herds. 

Esau and Jacob were twins, or born at the same 
time; but Esau having been born a moment before 
Jacob, he was the eldest brother, 

Now to the eldest brother, among the Hebrews, 
belonged many benefits: among the rest, he had 
honor paid him next to his parents; he had a dou- 
ble portion of the inheritance; and the Messiah, or 
Jesus Christ, was to be born in time, in his family 
—a blessing of the greatest price. ; 

Jacob aimed to get the ‘ birthright’ or privilege 
of the first-born: and it appears, from another 


This isa blot on Jacob’s character; and it af- 

terwards led to another, as one bad thing generally 

But Jacob turned out an excellent man at 

last; we must therefore follow that which was 
good in him, and not dwell on his faults. 

Esau, however, deserved to lose his birthright, 
for he did not seem to set much value upon it, when’ 
he sold it for a paltry mess of pottage. No doubt 
he could have got something else in his mother’s 
home hungry and tired, af- 
else would suit his fancy but 
Jacob’s mess which he had been preparing; and 
so Jacob, seizing the opportunity, made his bar- 
gain and tricked poor E 

Jacob’s pottage was made of lentiles. 
A kind of bean, which is still used 
in those parts, and makes a drink, locking red, 
something like coffee: and for this ‘ Esau despis- 
ed his birthright.” 

But many who blame Esau, do worse than he. 
They cannot have heaven and the sins and follies 
of this world too; so they prefer the silly things 
called pleasures, and risk the happiness of relig- 
ion ; and so, as Esau, for one morsel of meat, they 
sell their heavenly inheritance, and lose that good 
part which shall not be taken away from them that 
[Ctild’s Commentator. 


house; but on reachin 
ter hunting, nothing 


choose and love it. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
LITTLE ELIZA’S QUESTION, 


Last June, Eliza L——, Or the first time, went 
She was then between four 
and five years old. The first Sabbath she became 
so much interested in what she saw and heard, 
that she has ever since been very fond of attend- 
ing. Indeed, nothing but absolute necessity can 
keep her, on the Sabbath’s return, from 
little class in the Sabbath school. 

One very stormy Sehhar 
unsafe for her to go out; 
severe struggle of feelings, 
her Sabbath school. During the day, she would 
not unfrequently say, “O! how I wish I could go 
to the Sabbath ‘school to day.” 
be with my class when they recite.” ‘* Ma, I had 
rather it would rain all the rést of the week, than 
on the Sabbath,” &c. 

At another time, Eliza awoke early Sabbath 
morning, and was all engaged in looking over the 
little verses she- had been learning through the 
week, and was anticipating great delight, in again 
meeting her class in the Sabbath school. But she 
was suddenly taken ill, and was obliged to give up 
her school again and spend the day at home with 
her mother. Through the day she often spoke of 
her disappointment, and once said, “ Ma’, I had 
rather have been sick any other day in the week 
than today; then I should’nt be kept away from 
my Sabbath school.” ; 

After having epent a long season in silence and 
apparent thoughtfulness, Eliza said to her mother, 
who was reading her Bible near her, ‘Ma’, is 
Mr. -—— (the 8. S. superintendent) goin 
“‘T don’t know, my dear, 
her mother, “‘I have heard that he is thinking of 
it.” “ Well, Ma’,” said Eliza, “I should think he 
would want to go immediately; or a great many of 
the heathen will die, before hé'll.get there to tell them 
any thing about Jesus Christ!” 

1 would only add, let all who intend to do any 
thing for the salvation of the heathen, ponder well 
on little Eliza’s views of their perishing condition, 


to the Sabbath school. 


h . 
but it wosnet thought it 
that little Eliza gav@42 





‘*How I want to 





part of this book, that his mother, being fond of 
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him, wished him to have it, and no doubt set Ja- 
cob to watch his moment to supplant his brother. 
This affair began wrongly, caused much trouble, 
and shows that children are not always the most 
happy, if their parents are so unwise as to love one 
better than another, therefore wise parents love all 
alike. Besides, if God designed Jacob to have the 
birthright, he would have had it without outwitting 











NATURAL HISTORY. 
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EAGLES. 

I once saw a very interesting sight on one of the 
crags of Ben Wrevis, a mountain in Scotland. Two 
parent eagles, who were teaching their two young 
ones to fly. They began by rising from the snoun- 
tain in the eye of thesun, which was shining bright- 
ly, as it was about noon day. At first they made 
but small circles, while the young ones imitated 
them. The old birds paused on their wings till 
they had made their first flight, and then took a 
second and longer one, always rising towards the 
son, and enlarging their circles of flight. The 
young birds following, seemed to fly better as 
they mounted, and continued to do so, till 
they became mere points in the air, and at last, 
with their parents were lost to our aching sight. 
—Salmonia. 

Dear children, you may learn a useful lesson 
from this pretty story. Let it put you in mind to 


| obey your parents, and to imitate them as the eagles 


did the old birds. Many of you are blessed with 
pious parents, who are trying tolead you by their 
advice and example, to another and a better coun- 
try. They try to teach you the way to heaven ; 
they tell you to fix your eyes on Jesus the Sun 
of Righteousness; and looking to him, to forget 
the things of this world, and press forward to 
those mansions in the skies, which he has pre- 
pared for them.that love him. Pray for grace to 
do so, and you shall have it. Wait upon the 
Lord, and that beautiful promise in the last verse 
of the 40th chapter of Isaiah, shall be made good 
to you. Then shall you every day draw nearer 
and nearer to God, till having passed through the 
clouds and storms of this sinful world, you and 
your dear parents shall be received into that bless- 
ed place where you shall dwell with God and Christ 
for ever. [Childrea’s Friend. 
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LEARNING, 





A Negro Boy proving the Resurrection. 

A short time since a naval officer, on a visit to 
some friends in Edinburgh, mentioned that he had 
lately been in the West Indies, and had frequently 
visited the negro schools taught by the Moravian 
missionaries. He expressed himself much delight- 
ed with the intelligence and religious feeling exhib- 
ited by many of the children. While inspecting 
conef these schools in the island of Sitbedaee 


was made bY° hundred negro boys and girls, a sign 


the hand,) intimating' PRaghildren, (by holding up 
the master. On going up to the child, who wae 
just eight years of age, the master inquired what 
was the matter.—‘* Massa,” he replied with a look 
of horror and indignation, (which the officer said 
he should never forget,) and pointing to a little boy 
of the same age, who sat beside him, ‘ Massa, this 
boy says he does not believe in the resurrection.” 
“This is very bad,” said the master, “ but do you, 
my little fellow, (addressing the young informer,) 
believe in the resurrection yourself?” ‘* Yes, mas- 
sa, 1 do.” ‘But can you prove it from the Bi- 
ble?” ‘Yes, massa, Jesus says, ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live? and in another 
place, ‘ Because I live ye shall Jive also.’” The 
master added, ‘‘Can you prove it from the Old Tes- 
tament also?” “Yes, for Job says, ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth; and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God.’ And David says, in one. of his psalms, 
‘I shall be satisfied when [ awake with thy like- 
ness.’”” But are you sure these passages are in the 
Bible? Here is a Bible, point them out to us. The 
little boy instantly turned up all the passages, and 
read them aloud.—The officer examined several of 
the classes in the same school, and received an- 
sewers from the greater part of these little captive 
negroes, which evinced a degree of intellect, and a 








and “ do with their might whet their ar 


S knowledge of the word of God, which might make 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














many a Christian child and Christian parent blush 
amid all the privileges of their own happy land of 
light and freedom. 
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THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 

What is a Proverb ?—It is a short sentence, con- 
taining some wise and important saying, éasily un- 
derstood and remembered, the truth of which is gen- 
erally admitted without argument. There are ma- 
ny proverbs current in society now, which have 
been handed down from father to son; and others, 
which have been lately adopted. The Proverbs of 
Solomon are those which are contained in the Bi- 
ble, in the book with that title, and which were 
written by Solomon, king of Israel, as he was moved 
by the holy Spirit. The title, Proverbs, is given to 
the whole book, as it was all written by Solomon ; 
although the Proverbs, more especially, begin 
with the tenth chapter. The first nine chapters 
form a good introduction to the others, being an 
exhortation to us all to search after wisdom, the 
treasures of which are spread out before us inthe 
chapters which follow. 

A Proverb is *‘ashort sentence.” Look at these 
of Solomon. The verses are not generally much 
shorter than in the other chapters and books of the 
Bible. But you will perceive tbat the verses are 
not connected together in sepse. They are not, 
one after another, upon the same subject. Each 
sentence is a complete saying of itself; and the 
next, it may be, is ona different subject. Read a 
few verses almost any where in the Proverbs; then 
read a few in one of the prophets, or one of the 
gospels; you will ther see the distinction and ua- 
derstand what we mean. 

A Proverb “contains some wise and important 
saying.” Silly people, it is true, make maxims or 
sayings about trifling things; and much mischief 
is done among young people by this practice, mak- 
ing them more foolish and wicked too than they 
would be without them. But we do not refer to 
that kind of sayings now, and we do not intend to 
dignify them with the name of Proverbs. Some 
Proverbs are important for the purposes of this life; 
giving us directions how to be learned, or wise, or 
respected ; or how to obtain what is needful of 
worldly goods. Others direct us in the concerns 
of the soul, of God, and of eternity. They are on 
important subjects, and the most essential parts of 
those subjects. They are wise sayings, or such as 
wise men adopt, after they +have had great ob<et- 
vation and experience. They are desiga€d to put 
a great deal of sense and meanilig into a very few 
simple words. Let us try an example. Suppose a 
parent wishes to teach his children the effects of 
idleness, or sloth. He may use many words, or 
few. He might say—‘ Ifa manis idle, he will lose all 
his time and his opportunities for getting property. 
What little money he has will soon be gone, he will 
become miserably poor, & wander about the streetsa 
ragged and hungry beggar.’ His children would 
understand him, and possibly would remember the 
instruction. Now turn to the Proverbs, and see 
how briefly and beautifully Solomon has expressed 
this, in several ways. ‘He becometh poor that 
dealeth with a slack hand;’ and ‘ drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags.’ ‘He that gathereth in 
summer is a wise son ; but he that sleepeth in har- 
vest is a son that canseth shame.’ 

A Proverb or maxim is “‘ easily understood and 
remembered.” The examples just given will show 
this; and almost any other you can examine will 
do the same. Take some sayings that are familiar 
to children. ‘ All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” Every Jad knows what this means, 
and remembers it ten times as easily as he would a 
Jonger and more difficult sentence. ‘‘ All play and 
no work makes Jack a mere toy.” This too is 
plain to every mind; and once committed to mem- 
ory will never be lost. How many lads have been 
more willing to work, and less addicted to hurtful 
play, by having a little wisdom beat into their 
heads early in the use of these two simple lines. 
So also are the Proverbs of the wise king of Is- 





rael. ‘A wise son maketh a glad father; buta 
foolish son despiseth his mother.’ Every child un- 
derstands this ; what child can read or hear it, and 
not love and honor his parents? ‘ He that spareth 
the rod hateth his son; but he that loveth him chas- 
teneth him betimes.’ Every undutiful child con- 
sents to this in his conscience; if he has been swit- 
ably chastised, has known and felt that it is the 
fruit of parental love, ‘Pride goeth before des- 
truction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ No 
other words can make the sentiment plainer; ‘he 
that runs may read.’ 

The sentiment expressed in a Proverb is one, 
which is generally admitted without argument. 
The Proverb is used, not to prove a thing by evi- 
dence ; not to illustrate it by a great many. com- 
parisons; but to bring into a few words, ina forci- 
ble manner, truths which are known and admitted. 
They are the truths which every body admits and 
believes, and which no one is inclined to dispute. 
Something, however, depends on the people among 
whom they are introduced. In a town or state 
where there is but little religion or knowledge and 
fear of God, sayings will pass for truth which the 
word of God forbids and which Christians do not 
believe. ‘Ihere are some passing in this country, 
which were adopted iu a dark time and are grow- 
ing out of use as the Bible becomes better known. 
‘Charity begins at home,’ is one of these: and ‘a 
little pride is necessary’ is another. Now there is 
no charity at all in seeking my own things first, 
and chiefly ; and people would be far more decent 
and pure, if they had true humility without a par- 
ticle of pride. These,therefore, are false maxims. 
Sothe old proverbs, ‘An eye for an eye, anda 
tooth for a tooth ;’—‘ as he has done to me, so will 
Idoto him;’—‘love your friends and hate your 
enemies,’ are all unscriptural and wicked. They 
justify revenge, which the Bible every where con- 
demns; and there are several Proverbs given by 
our Saviour, that forcibly teach us the duties of 
forgiveness and forbearance. ‘ Ifaman smite thee 
on the one cheek, turn to him the other also ;’— 
and, ‘ Whosoever shall,compel thee to go with him 
a mile, go with him two.” ‘Those maxims are usu- 
ally true and valuable, which are admitted in relig- 
ious communities,under the clear light of the gospel. 
Above all, those which are found in the sacred 
scriptures commend themselves toevery man’s con- 
science. Those of Solomon, for instance, were 
written by a.wise man who had had greatexperience ; 
and they are also the word of God, addressed to us 
and to peeple in every age. 

These remarks have been made, for the purpose 
of directing the attention of children and youth to 
the precious Proverbs of Solomon.. Some other 
parts of the Bible are more difficult; these can 
he understood by almost all. They should be read of- 
ten, and committed to memory. They should be re- 
cited in the family, and in the Sabbath School. 
They contain treasures of wisdom beyond all we 
can say or think; useful to conduct us through 
this life, and to make us wise unto salvation. “ At- 
tend” therefore, ‘‘ my son, unto my words; incline 
thine ear unto my sayings. Let them not depart 
from thine eyes: keep them in the midst of thy 
heart. For they are life unto those that find them, 
and health unto all their flesh. Receive my in- 
struction, and not silver; and knowledge rataer 
than choice gold. For wisdom is better than ru- 
bies; and all the things that may be desired are 
not to be compared to it.” 








MISCELLANY. 








From the Christian Advocate. 
A MOTHER’S PRAYERS ANSWERED IN THE CON- 
VERSION OF ALL HER CHILDREN. 

Not long since | had the happiness of learning, by 
a letter which I received from my youngest brother, 
that four of our family, including himself, two sis- 
ters, and a brother-in-law, had recently, to borrow 
his own words, ‘‘ set their hands to the gospel 
plough, and were striving to make their peace, call- 
ing, and election sure with God.” And ever since, 
whether in public or in private, I have been sweet- 


ly revolving these words in my thoughts, and some- 
times joyfully expresing them with my lips: ‘* My 
dear mother’s prayers are now answered in the con- 
version of all her children.’—She was removed 
from us, and from this ‘‘ world of changes,” before 
any of her children obtained a knowledge of salva. 
tion by the remission of sins; but now all of us, 
(six in number,) I trust, know in whom we have 
believed, and are endeavoring to follow the pious 
example and holy admonitions of our truly beloved 
mother, (Proverbs xxxi. 28.) who, through faith 
and patience, we doubt not, is now, “ inheriting 
the promises.” 

I could say much more, but I hope all praying 
mothers, and all who love the cause of God, and 
feel for immortal souls, will take courage, hope, 
and press forward. So prays yours in Christian love 


and gospel fellowship, JessE THompson, 
West Chester, Pa. Dec. 1829, 


a 

“ Mikkenary no drink grog.”—Some time since, 
the officers of a U. States vessel brought to Norfolk 
a boy from the Sandwich Islands. The little fellow, 
apparently about 15 yearsold, attracted considera- 
ble curiosity, and especially among the clergy, on 
account probably as well of the missionary opera- 
tions carried on among the islands, as of the pecu- 
liar appearance of a South Sea Indian. The boy 
had evidently been taugitt much of God and relig- 
ion, and manifested a peculiar reverence for the 
missionaries, of whom he never spoke but with the 
utmost deference. On this account, when visited 
by a minister he was always introduced by Mr. 
W., with whom the boy resided, as a missionary, 
(or, to use his own phraseology, mikkenary :) on 
those occasions John (this was his name) was al- 
ways exceedingly grave and demure. One day 
Dr. was introduced as a mikkenary, and not 
long afier, he was asked to take a glass of toddy, 
to which he consented; John at the same time 
looking at him with astonishment. As soon as he 
had drunk his glass, and while he was in the act, 
Jobn retired from the room in a retrogade direc- 
tion, exclaiming, ‘‘ No mikkenary—no mikkena- 
ry—mikkenary no drink grog.” This speaks vol- 
umes in favor of the Sandwich Island missionaries, 
as well as the cause of temperance. 


Religious Herald. . 





ene 
If you would be a nuisance, be a drunkard: for 
the approach of a drunkard is like that of a dunghill. 








POETRY. 








THE LAD’S WINTER PLEASURES, 
When the keen biting frost binds up the hard ground, 
And the piercing cold wind whistles wildly around ; 
When summer’s green leaves are all stripped from the trees, 
And the clear, sparkling streams are beginning to freeze ; 
When nature is wrapped in her mantle of white, 
And the glad light of day soon gives place to the night ; 
Oh ! then how I love, when the school is let out, 
To join the gay boys in the Jong, deafening shout ; 
To knock off the hats, and to wrestle, and run, 
And roll ap the snow-balls, ia excellent fun. 
Then O! the thick ice how delightful for sliding,. 
And skating, how grand ;—then how pleasant is riding.— 
When the moon in her beauty, pours a flood of bright beams 
On the unsullied snow, and the cold, ice-bound streams, 
The bells they are jingling, the horses are prancing, 
And my own happy heart in my bosom is dancing. 
Away weall drive with laughter aad noise— 
Oh! dearly I love winter’s turbulent joys. 
But better I love, when the dark evenings come, 
My footsteps to turn to my own pleasant home. 
The greetings of loved ones full light on my ear, 
Like the sounds of soft music, delightful and clear. 
We close the green shutters, the curtains let down, 
And now what to us is cold winter’s dark frown. 
We stir up the fire, and close round the table, 
While my dear father reads us a story, or fable ; 
Or a history, perhaps, of the heroes and sages, 
Who lived long ago, in the early dark agea. 
Then I lead little Sue when she’s learning to walk, 
And hark to the pet while she’s trying to talk; 
How sweetly the sounds from her lisping tongue fall, 
Like the Nightingale’s notes, or the Redbreast’ssoft call. 
Then Kate spreads before me her long hoarded toys, 
And I join the loved girl in her innocent joys. 


Yes, winter has pleasures, delightful and sweet. 
For indeed it is pleasant for kindred to meet 
Round the bright blazing fire, while kindness and love 
Reside in each breast, and,the actions all move. 
‘o meet love-glancing eyez, the soft touch of the hand, 





From the frieuds that we love, makes the warm heart — 
[Juv. Miscellany. 








